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THE COUNTERFACTUAL * 


HE thesis to be demonstrated in this essay is that a subjunc- 
tive conditional, especially in a context in which it is known 
to be contrary to fact, refers to potentiality or power, i.e., acknowl- 
edges the existence of a latent tendency or disposition. The thesis 
testifies to the metaphysical significance of semantics. For if a 
subjunctive conditional implies the existence of a disposition, and 
if, as is generally taken for granted, at least some subjunctive 
conditional statements are true, the admission of potentiality or 
power follows. 

The opposition to our thesis, on the part of the actualists, con- 
tends that a complete and adequate account of the nature of things 
may omit any reference to dispositions. In other words, according 
to our opponents, a meaningful linguistic communication, whether 
in philosophy, science, or prescientific knowledge, can be given 
exclusively in terms that stand for actuality. The present inquiry 
begins, for the sake of argument, with a concession to the actualist. 
Let us grant that linguistic communication of knowledge can dis- 
pense with the use of explicit disposition words. An explicit 
disposition word connotes, by definition, a latent agency or being 
to be differentiated from any overt manifestation of actuality. Ex- 
amples can be picked out from what I have already said on this 
page: ‘‘potentiality,’’ ‘‘ power,’’ ‘‘tendency,’’ ‘‘disposition”’ are all 
explicit disposition words. Our argument proceeds to show that 
if we eschew explicit disposition words, we cannot dispense with 
subjunctive conditional statements; in particular, we cannot trans- 
late the latter into explicit actuality words, i.e., into words which 
are employed in order to report nothing but a fact of actuality. 
The argument leads to the conclusion that, since it cannot be trans- 
lated into the idiom in which we convey information about actual- 
ity, the subjunctive conditional is about a disposition or potential- 
ity, at least in the negative sense of being intended for the com- 
munication of something which is not a fact of actuality. The 
conclusion entitles us to add that, since falsehood is not indispens- 


*The manuscript of this article was received October 1, 1953. It was 
Written quite independently of the article by Philip P. Hallie, ‘‘On So-Called 
‘Counterfactual Conditionals,’ ’’ recently published in this JourNaL, with 
Which it has some points of agreement.—THE Eprvors. 
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able for a linguistic communication of knowledge, the fact that 
subjunctive conditionals are indispensable proves that at least 
some of them are true and, therefore, establishes the existence of 
dispositions. 

In a development of the argument a review of some points of 
Berkeley’s philosophy is in order, to begin with, because Berkeley 
happens to be the most uncompromising actualist in the history 
of philosophy that I know of. To acknowledge his unconditional 
actualism we need only remember that he admits exactly two types 
of existence—spiritual agency and observable phenomena—and that 
both are types of actuality. 

Berkeley rejects material objects because, as everyone would 
agree, if there are material objects they can be known only through 
the medium of phenomena or percepts and because a material ob- 
ject cannot be identified with a collection of phenomena. Let us 
remember why a material object cannot be identified with a set 
of observable phenomena. Suppose we consider observable shape 
as a member of such a set. Let the shape of the object—which is 
envisaged from one side—be a triangle. But—if it happens to 
be what we call a cone—the same object looked at from below shows 
the shape of a circle. No observable phenomenon of shape can be 
at once triangular and circular. At the same time, there is no 
reason for identifying the material object under observation, in 
respect of shape, with the percept of a triangle rather than with that 
of a circle or vice versa. Hence the material object is not identif- 
able, with respect to shape, with any visual phenomenon. Similar 
considerations with respect to color, size, sound, and other sensory 
phenomena demonstrate that a material object is different from 
each and every set of observable phenomena and also, since corre- 
sponding members of alternative sets are mutually exclusive, from 
all of them collectively. 

The above considerations prove that a material object is dif- 
ferent from phenomena or percepts and therefore from anything 
that we experience as actuality, but not, as Berkeley would have it, 
that actuality is everything and that there are no material objects. 
The alternative to Berkeley’s position is that in addition to actuality 
there is potentiality or power and that a material object is or has 
a power to be actualized in different sets of perceptual phenomena 
in relation to different percipients or, under different conditions of 
observation, to the same percipient. The alternative accounts for 
the general belief that familiar objects like trees or tables may 
continue to exist while unperceived because it enables us to say 
that, since power in relation to its manifestations is a latent mode 
of being, familiar objects can exist unperceived in a state of power. 
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The point of confronting Berkeley with a philosophy that re- 
quires the existence of power is to bring out the fact that, in order 
to account for the belief in the existence of unperceived familiar 
objects, Berkeley is forced into the subjunctive mood of argument. 
And, if our contention that subjunctive conditional statements refer 
to powers or dispositions is correct, this fact means that, contrary 
to his intention, Berkeley has not worked out a thoroughgoing 
actualist philosophy but has inadvertently slipped into the alterna- 
tive philosophy of power. To substantiate the point let me quote 
two relevant passages from Berkeley’s Principles. According to 
the first passage : 


The table I write on, I say, exists, that is, I see and feel it; and if I 
were out of my study I should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was 
in my study I might perceive it, or that some other spirit does perceive it.1 


Although Berkeley describes the unperceived table by means of 
a conditional in the past indicative, ‘‘If I was in my study,’’ he 
manages to avoid the employment of the subjunctive conditional 
only because, first, he takes advantage, within the indicative con- 
ditional, of the explicit disposition word ‘‘might’’ and, second, he 
introduces his indicative conditional into the wider context of an- 
other conditional statement, this time in the subjunctive mood. In 
the second passage—which is intended to account for our belief 
that the earth moves in spite of the fact that the motion of the earth 
is unperceived—Berkeley does not resort to any such grammatical 
subterfuge and his straightforward statement forces him into the 
subjunctive mood. The passage is as follows: 


... if we were placed in such and such circumstances, and such or such a 
position and distance, both from the earth and sun, we should perceive the 
former to move among the choir of the planets, and appearing in all respects 
like one of them; and this, by the established rules of nature, which we have 
no reason to mistrust, is reasonably collected from the phenomena.2 


Berkeley’s mistake is that his account has not been collected 
from the phenomena alone. He has overlooked the fact that the 
account is in the form of a subjunctive conditional statement and 
therefore adds to the phenomena a reference to a power or po- 
tentiality, to the effect that, under favorable (even though unattain- 
able) conditions of perception, the motion of the earth is capable 
of being perceived. 

The moral which I draw from Berkeley’s failure to uphold an 
uncompromising actualist position—that an attempt to dispense 
with words which mention potentiality explicitly brings back the 


14 Treatise concerning the Principles of Hwman Knowledge, I, III. 
2 Ibid., I, LVIII. 
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reference to potentiality in the linguistic disguise of a subjunctive 
conditional—is sufficiently important to prompt a search for inde. 
pendent evidence. Fortunately the task is not difficult: experience 
of a common kind provides the intended evidence. Suppose, for 
example, that you are buying a pound of sugar. You do so because 
you know that the sugar you are buying is soluble. Your knowl. 
edge is about a fact of potentiality and not about a fact of actuality, 
You would not buy sugar unless it were dry. In other words, if 
the sugar is actually dissolving in some liquid, you do not want it. 
On the other hand, you would not want sugar if you expected it to 
persevere in its present dry state. The reason you buy it is that 
you know that the sugar has a disposition to dissolve at some later 
time when served with your tea or coffee. To express, or communi- 
cate, your reason and knowledge the employment of the explicit 
disposition adjective ‘‘soluble’’ is not necessary. But if you decide 
to avoid all explicit disposition words, you have no choice but to 
resort to some such subjunctive conditional as ‘‘If this sugar were 
to be served in tea or coffee, it would dissolve.’’ Note that the sub- 
junctive conditional is not a prediction which can be expressed by 
the indicative, or truth-functional, conditional ‘‘If tea time comes, 
this sugar will dissolve in tea or coffee.’? For the prediction may 
not come true: for example, it may happen at tea time that you 
cannot locate sugar or that you decide to take your drink u.- 
sweetened. But even when the prediction turns out to be false, 
the corresponding subjunctive conditional remains true. 

In order to deny the existence of latent powers or dispositions 
the actualist of the present day attempts to dispense with sub- 
junctive conditionals by translating them into statements in the 
indicative mood with the aid of truth-functional conditionals. Ap- 
parently the actualist believes. that the only sound or admissible 
ingredient in the notion of potentiality can be taken care of by the 
element of supposition in which both the subjunctive and the truth- 
functional conditionals share. At the same time, the actualist 
knows that, with the explicit disposition words ruled out from em- 
ployment, a truth-functional conditional is exclusively concerned 
with actuality. Let us admit the actualist’s knowledge. A truth- 
functional conditional, by definition, contradicts the indicative 
statement which is a conjunction of two indicative statements. 
And since an indicative statement purports to be about a fact of 
actuality, the contradictory of that statement, likewise, purports 
to be about a fact of actuality. There is no doubt about that. The 
question is: Can the actualist attempts at translating a subjunctive 
conditional into a truth-functional conditional succeed ? 

Recent attempts to dispense in semantics with subjunctive con- 
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ditionals in favor of truth-functional conditionals have been various 
and many but always unsuccessful. I do not mean to say that the 
actualists have always admitted defeat but that none of their at- 
tempts has met with a unanimous approval. But new attempts can 
always be expected. Therefore the task of criticizing the proposed 
ways of dispensing with the subjunctive conditional would not be 
rewarding. At any rate, I believe that a more expedient treatment 
—which establishes the reason why any attempt at dispensing with 
the subjunctive mood is unlikely to succeed—is available. The ex- 
pedient treatment—to be applied presently—is to confront both 
the subjunctive conditional and the comparable indicative, or truth- 
functional, conditional with the same relevant states of actuality 
in order to determine whether the measure of relevance is in each 
case the same or different. If we should establish that the measure 
of relevance is different, we would demonstrate that the comparable 
conditionals do not convey the same information with regard to 
actuality and therefore are not intertranslatable. I call a sub- 
junctive and an indicative conditional statement comparable if they 
consist of the same components with the exception of words that 
convey the grammatical difference of mood. For example, to begin 
with singular conditionals, i.e., with conditionals with an ante- 
cedent clause that mentions only one individual, the subjunctive 
conditional, to be called S, ‘‘If the cat were in the house, there 
would be no mice,’’ is comparable with the indicative conditional, 
to be called J, ‘‘If the cat is in the house, there are no mice.’’ 

The proposed treatment requires that comparable conditionals 
should be confronted with each and all alternative relevant states 
of actuality if such alternatives exist. In the case of S and I there 
are four alternative relevant states of actuality: (1) The cat is in 
the house and so are mice; (2) The cat is in and mice are out; (3) 
The cat is out and so are mice; and (4) The cat is out and mice are 
in. Let the symbols ‘‘*C’’ and ‘‘-C’’ stand, respectively, for 
“The cat is in’’ and ‘‘The eat is out’’ and, similarly, the symbols 
‘*M’? and ‘‘—M’’ for ‘‘ Mice are in’’ and ‘‘Mice are out.’? We may 
then represent the four alternative states by the following table, 
to be referred to as table T: 


(1) *C& *M 
(2) *C & -M 
(3) -C& -M 
(4) -C & *M 


Suppose the actual state of affairs is (1). The statement to that 
effect, viz., that (1) is the case, contradicts J but not S. To contra- 
dict the subjunctive conditional we must confront it with another 
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subjunctive conditional, namely, with the statement ‘‘If the cat 
were in, so might mice be.’’ Of course, (1) may serve as evidence 
against the belief that the cat is a mouser. But the evidence is not 
conclusive because the presence of mice may be explained either 
on the ground that the cat has no disposition to catch mice or by 
a statement of interference with the exercise of the disposition. 
All kinds of interference may unexpectedly happen. For example, 
the owner of the cat may turn sick at the sight of the gory game 
and hold his pet to let the mouse escape. Surely the unexpected 
interference by the owner should not entitle him, or anyone else 
for that matter, to contend that the joint presence of the cat and 
the mouse invalidates the subjunctive conditional 8. The truth of 
a subjunctive conditional must be compatible with the normal 
course of nature but cannot be at the mercy of accident or un- 
expected turns of events. Accordingly, we do not repudiate S in 
order to square it with (1) in the case of interference but merely 
qualify S by acknowledging the fact of interference. The owner 
of the cat may, for example, say: ‘‘If the cat were here, there would 
be no mice except that I am holding the cat.’’ But, more likely, 
he would not say anything of the kind, not because the subjunctive 
conditional is false but because, under the circumstances, the state- 
ment of the subjunctive conditional is not called for. To sum up 
for alternative (1): If no relevant disposition has been thwarted, 
S is false; but if there is interference, the use of the subjunctive 
conditional is inappropriate. 

Let us not misunderstand, however. To say that S is uncalled 
for in the face of (1) is not to say that, under the circumstances, 
8 is an elliptical statement. Whether appropriate or not, the em- 
ployment of S is not intended to imply a reservation with which 
the complete statement would be: ‘‘If the cat were in, and if tt is 
free to act, there would be no mice.’’ This is so not because, as 
some semanticists have argued, a reservation that would specify 
favorable circumstances (under which the consequent of a condi- 
tional is bound to follow its antecedent) is unavailable.* The res- 
ervation of non-interference with the exercise of a disposition is not 
a specification of favorable circumstance but some such sweeping 
negative proviso as the clause ‘‘ provided the disposition of a mouser 


8 Consider, for example, Nelson Goodman’s ‘‘The Problem of Counter- 
factual Conditionals’? (Semantics and The Philosophy of Language, ed. by 
L. Linsky, Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1952). In the second 
section of the article Goodman’s pseudo-problem of relevant conditions, ie., 
of specifying the conditions which, in conjunction with the antecedent, entail 
the consequent of a counterfactual conditional, entangles him in difficulties 
from which he is unable to extricate himself to his own satisfaction. 
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jg exercised without obstruction,’’ that does not mention any ad- 
yerse accident. The reason why a subjunctive conditional neither 
implies nor needs to be completed with (an explicit mention of) the 
clause of non-interference is to be attributed to a rule of linguistic 
usage. Familiarity with a language, i.e., with syntax and rules for 
an appropriate use of sentences, is all that we need in order not to 
employ a subjunctive conditional in a relevant situation of actual 
interference. Accordingly, we may say that the proviso of non- 
interference is concerned with a subjunctive conditional on -the 
level of syntax, or metalanguage, and not as a communication by 
the conditional within the object language. The syntactical, or 
netalinguistic, status of the proviso is readily understood if only 
we admit that a subjunctive conditional is not about an actual situ- 
ation except in so far as the latter provides a set of standard condi- 
tions that allow for the exercise of the corresponding disposition.* 

Next consider alternative (2): *C & -M. The presence of the 
cat in the absence of mice makes for the truth of J and confirms, 
but does not prove, S. The actual state represented by (2) does 
not prove the subjunctive conditional because other reasons than 
the disposition of a mouser may account for the absence of mice. 
For example, with the cat anything but a mouser taking a nap, 
the silent house may fail to stir enough curiosity in mice to prompt 
anentry. The possibility of a different account contributes to the 
explanation of what might appear to be a puzzling fact, viz., the 
fact that although (2) confirms S, the statement of S is just as 
uncalled for in the case of (2) as it was in the case of (1) since, 
with the cat in and the mouse out, no one would ever think of saying 
that if the cat were in mice would be out. To complete the explana- 
tion we need only observe that (2) confirms S because (2) is not 
distinguishable from what would be an actualization of the dispo- 
sition reported by S, while, at the same time, reference to a dispo- 
sition in the presence of its actualization is, as a rule, pointless. 
Let us note, in this connection, that (2) does not make I equally 
pointless. At the sight of the house no longer infested with mice 
the proud owner of the mouser may express his satisfaction by ex- 
claiming : ‘‘If the cat is in, mice are out!’’ 

Next on the list is the state of actuality represented by (3) 
of table 7’: the cat and mice are out. Under these circumstances 
not only is the subjunctive conditional uncalled for but the actual 


*Syntactical disregard for interference is part of the explanation of the 
fact that even the death of the cat may not turn the truth of S into falsehood. 
We uphold the truth when we say: ‘*The cat is dead; but if it were present, 


ie. if it were not for interference by death, there would be no mice in the 
house. ?? 
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situation has no bearing on the question whether or not the cat ig 
a mouser. Accordingly, (3) neither confirms nor disconfirms 8. 
Here, perhaps, the difference between the two comparable condi- 
tionals is most pronounced. For (3) is pertinent to I since the 
former makes for the truth of the latter. We may, of course, try 
to minimize the difference by pointing out that, in the case of (3), 
I is true vacuously. But to acknowledge that an indicative condi- 
tional—concerned with actuality exclusively—can be true vacu. 
ously is no more than to recognize the obvious fact that reference 
to an unrealized possibility does not falsify a report about actuality, 
For the same reason J remains vacuously true with the change of 
the actual situation caused by the entry of mice while the cat is still 
absent. This, however, leads us to a consideration of alternative 
(4). 

Suppose that the cat is out but a mouse is in. We know that 
the alternative under consideration makes for the vacuous truth of 
I but not of S. If S were vacuously true in the case of (4), it 
would also be vacuously true in the case of (3); but we already 
know that S is not vacuously true in the case of (3) and, therefore, 
we must conclude that S cannot be vacuously true in the case of 
(4) either. However, unlike (3), alternative (4) is not only perti- 
nent to but confirms the subjunctive conditional. And, unlike 
(2), alternative (4) confirms S in a way that makes for the ap- 
propriate employment of the subjunctive conditional. (4) rep- 
resents the only alternative state of actuality that makes the state- 
ment S appropriate. Nevertheless, since the presence of mice in 
the absence of the cat could be a coincidence that might take place 
regardless of whether the cat is a mouser or not, i.e., since the 
absence of the cat need not signify that distance has interfered with 
the exercise of the disposition to catch mice, even (4) does not make 
for the truth of S. The fact that the most relevant alternative 
state of actuality does not make for the truth of a subjunctive con- 
ditional can be understood only if the latter is a truth about a 
disposition and not about actuality. 

The outcome of the foregoing survey is that alternative states 
of actuality confront the same subjunctive conditional with differ- 
ent degrees of relevance which in no case amount to a proof. This 
is to say that the truth of a subjunctive conditional unsupported 
by additional information does not imply any state of actuality at 
all. Accordingly, we must oppose the current practice of identify- 
ing the counterfactual with a subjunctive conditional. To be coun- 
terfactual the statement must be a conjunction of a subjunctive 
conditional with the information that the most relevant state of 
actuality—represented by alternative (4) of table T—is the case. 
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The modicum of truth of the mistaken identification of the 
counterfactual with a subjunctive conditional is the fact that the 
statement S, to be taken henceforth as representative of other singu- 
lar subjunctive conditionals, suggests that alternative (4) is the 
case. The word ‘‘suggest,’’ in this connection, stands for a logical 
relation and not merely for a psychological association. The logical 
relation in question is not the relation of implying the truth of the 
assertion that (4) is the case but the weaker relation of implying 
the likelihood of alternative (4). This, of course, is only another 
way of saying that the employment of S implies not the absence 
put the likelihood of the absence of the cat in the presence of mice. 
If it were not for the likelihood of (4), i.e., if all four alternatives 
of table 7’ were assumed to be equally likely, no one would want 
to use S (even if S were known to be true) because of the high 
probability that S is uncalled for: since three out of four alterna- 
tives of 7’ render S uncalled for, their equal likelihood would mean 
that the probability that S is uncalled for is equal to 34. However, 
without additional explicit information, the implied likelihood of 
(4) does not entitle us to say that the subjunctive conditional is a 
counterfactual.® 

Let me call the unconvinced reader’s attention to a distinctive 
linguistic feature of a subjunctive conditional. The antecedent 
clause of the subjunctive conditional is not a complete sentence but 
some such expression as ‘‘the cat were in the house,’’ which, in 
order to be used with a meaning, must be joined to the consequent 
clause at the appropriate place within the ‘‘If-then’’ form. Ac- 
cordingly, the antecedent clause taken by itself, ie., outside the 
context of the conditional statement, cannot have any truth-value 
and, therefore, cannot be false. For example, it makes no sense to 
say that ‘‘the cat were in the house’’ is false. But if the ante- 
cedent cannot be false, it cannot be at variance with facts. It 
follows that a subjunctive conditional which, as a complete state- 
ment, is true, and the antecedent clause of which cannot be con- 
trary to fact, is in no sense a counterfactual. It also follows that, 
since the meaning of the antecedent clause is contextual, the context 
within the ‘‘If-then’’ form represents a connection with which rele- 
vant states of actuality, if any, are to be bound and which, since it 


5 There are exceptions to the rule. To mention one: ‘‘If I were a king, 
I would eat caviar daily’? implies that the speaker is not a king, since a real 
king should have said instead, ‘‘Since I am a king I want caviar to be served 
daily.’? Note that the exception is not to be solely attributed to the employ- 
ment of the personal pronoun ‘‘I.’’ The ‘‘I’’ in ‘‘If I were a born writer, 
I would sooner or later publish something’’ does not exclude the possibility 
that the speaker is a born writer even if he has not yet published anything. 
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may happen to be not exemplified by the actual situation, is under. 
stood to be a latent power of control, for example, the power of a 
cat to catch mice.® 


Since the subjunctive conditional suggests but does not imply 
certain conditions of actuality, its meaning is, in a measure, pliable, 
With no definite conditions implied, the suggestion of conditions ig 
adjustable to the variable requirements of context. And, in rela. 
tion to different adjustments, the meaning of the subjunctive cop. 
ditional changes. This observation is in accord with our equation 


6 Why our nominalist logicians—who are supposed to be preoccupied 
with linguistic expression to the exclusion of propositions—should disregard 
the fact that the antecedent clause of the subjunctive conditional is not an 
indicative sentence (and therefore does not mean the same thing as the latter) 
is more than I can say. Possibly Nelson Goodman is dimly aware of, and 
somewhat disturbed by, the fact in question, since he has tried to reformulate 
the subjunctive conditional in a way that changes the original antecedent 
clause into a complete sentence. But Goodman misinterprets the reason for 
the failure of his attempt. He has proposed to transform ‘‘If I had more 
money’? into ‘‘If ‘I have more money than I have’ were true,’’ only to observe 
that the ‘‘use of a self-contradictory antecedent was plainly not the original 
intent.’’ Goodman’s phraseology betrays his mistake. For the proposed 
transformation of the original antecedent clause has the form ‘‘ ‘p’ were 
true,’’ which is not a self-contradictory statement (since, like the original 
clause, it is not an indicative sentence), and ‘‘p’’ (although self-contradictory 
if Goodman’s transformation were correct) is not the new antecedent but only 
a part of the latter. Let us observe that reference to potentiality enables us 
to express what Goodman calls ‘‘the original intent’’ with the aid of the 
antecedent clause ‘‘ ‘p’ were true’’ without self-contradiction, for example, 
by letting ‘‘p’’ stand for ‘‘the potentiality of having more money than the 
actual course of events (without such potentiality) allows me to have has been 
realized.’’ Let me explain why I consider Goodman’s own way of dealing with 
the difficulty, without recourse to potentiality, unsuccessful. Goodman contends 
that he has avoided self-contradiction by translating, ‘‘If I had arrived one 
minute later, I would have missed the train’’ into ‘‘ There exists a time ¢ such 
that . . . if ‘I arrive one minute later than t’ were true then ‘I miss the train’ 
would have been true.’’ But note that the existential quantifier does not bind 
the ‘‘¢’’ within the part of the antecedent clause which is quoted by means of 
single quotation marks and which, therefore, is not a sentence but a name of a | 
sentence. Accordingly, we are entitled to ask ‘‘What does ‘¢’ stand for in the 
quoted part of the antecedent?’’ If we let ‘‘t’’ be a free variable, then, con- 
trary to Goodman’s intention, ‘‘I arrive one minute later than ¢’’ is not a com- 
plete sentence but a propositional function. If the context of the conditional is 
to assign a definite value to ‘‘¢’’, then ‘‘t’’ can only mean ‘‘the time at which 
I arrive,’’ but, in this ease, again contrary to Goodman’s intention, the 
original contradiction would be restored. We may appeal, in this issue, to an 
experiment. Suppose you ask a person who is boarding the train with the 
exclamation ‘‘If I had arrived one minute later, I would have missed the 
train!’’: ‘*What do you mean by ‘one minute later’??? My prediction is that 
he would answer: ‘‘I mean ‘later than the time of my actual arrival’ ’’ (0p. 
cit., p. 233). 
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of the meaning of the subjunctive conditional and the idea of a 
power. For the evidence of explicit disposition words demon- 
strates a change in the idea of a power correlated with a change in 
the manner of reference to actuality. Let me introduce the para- 
dox of power to illustrate the point. 

The paradox of power brings out the contextual change in the 
meaning of the explicit disposition word ‘‘can’’ by means of some 
such pair of statements as the following: 


(1) There is no road that I cannot take; 
(2) There are some roads (in fact all but the one that I shall 
actually choose) that I cannot take. 


If (1) and (2) contradict each other, the paradox is evident. For 
it is not difficult to imagine a situation in which both (1) and (2) 
are assertible and, therefore, true. For example, imagine yourself 
to have lost your way in the country at the hub of several inter- 
secting roads. 

To resolve the paradox we show that (1) and (2) do not contra- 
dict each other. And, to show that, we need only observe that the 
word ‘‘can’’ does not mean the same thing in (1) and (2). State- 
ment (1) makes allowance for alternative manifestations of a power 
in actuality: there is no antecedent restriction of actuality upon the 
power to choose, and proceed along, any of the intersecting roads. 
In (2), on the other hand, power is qualified by the implicit refer- 
ence—which I have stated explicitly in a parenthesis—to a restric- 
tive condition of actuality, i.e., to the fact that each alternative 
manifestation excludes a simultaneous manifestation of any other 
alternative.” Although not a contradiction, the joint assertion of 
(1) and (2) brings out the fact that not only does it make sense 
to refer to power which is latent prior to actualization but also to 
power (for example, to the antecedent power to choose the road 
which is different from the subsequently taken road) that cannot 
be actualized because actuality must be canalized into a single 


7™W. V. Quine has suggested to me that the paradox of potentiality is 
resolved by interpreting (1) as the truth that ‘‘(2) (If 2 is a road, then it is 
possible that I take x)’’ and (2) as a rejection of the falsehood that ‘‘It is 
possible that (x) (If x is a road, then I take x).’’ But I am not satisfied. 
For the suggested truth and falsehood represent, respectively, the possibility 
of taking all the roads distributively, i.c., one at a time, and the impossibility 
of taking the roads at once or jointly. On the other hand, the relevant dis- 
tinction between (1) and (2) is not the opposition between a distributive and 
a collective sense. Like (1), (2) is concerned with taking the roads one at a 
time, but, unlike (1), (2) states that some of the roads cannot be taken, even 
one at a time. 
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course of nature to the exclusion of alternative courses? Accord. 
ingly, a shift from (2) to (1) shifts the sense of ‘‘power’’ from 
that of an agency which is conditioned by the structure of actuality 
to that of an agency which is not only unconditionally independent 
of the course of nature but functions as a condition of the latter. 
Let me proceed to show the analogous shift of meaning—from 
concern with a ‘‘dated disposition’’ to a concern with a ‘‘timeless 
disposition’’—in the case of the subjunctive conditional. 
Consider again the statement S made by the owner of a eat. 
Suppose that he is aware of the fact that the cat happens to be 
away, under a veterinary’s care, and therefore cannot be present 
to exercise its disposition to catch mice. Under these circun- 
stances, S is pertinent to the actual course of events because the 
absence of the cat can be treated as a removable accident of inter. 
ference. The owner can always explain: ‘‘The cat might be here, 
and I expect it to arrive later so that, in accordance with S, there 
will be no mice.’’ For if he should subsequently learn of the 


death of the cat at the veterinary’s, he may admit: ‘‘Now that is 
different.’’ His admission that S is no longer called for has been 
prompted through his recognition that the irrevocable interference, 
on the part of death, rules out the disposition in question alto- 
gether. The recognition implies the use of the term ‘‘ disposition” 


in the sense of ‘‘dated disposition,’’ ie., in the sense in which a 
disposition ceases to exist after its exercise is no longer feasible. 
In order to demonstrate the shift of meaning to disposition in a 
timeless sense, we must envisage a change in the circumstances 
under which the statement S is made. Imagine, for example, the 
owner of the dead cat exclaiming in distress at the sight of the house 
overrun with mice: ‘‘If the cat were present, there would be no 
mice!’’ The point, and the truth, of the exclamation is simply that 
the remedy against mice is the disposition of a mouser. Under the 
imagined circumstances, the disposition of the mouser is considered 


8 Although the paradox of potentiality is resolvable, the occurrence of 
the paradox shows that a statment about potentiality allows for a contradiction 
and, therefore, is not meaningless. In fact, if we were to use the word ‘‘can’’ 
in the same sense in both statements, (1) and (2) would contradict each other. 
Accordingly, and if our contention that a subjunctive conditional is about 
potentiality is correct, we may expect that the contradictory of a subjunctive 
conditional is another subjunctive conditional. Consider S again. Of course, 
we may contradict S by saying: ‘‘The cat has no disposition to catch mice.”’ 
But since we have decided to eschew all explicit disposition words, we should 
say instead: ‘‘If the cat were present, so might mice be.’’ The present point 
is that, since the sentence in the indicative mood and the sentence in the sub- 
junctive mood contradict the same statement of potentiality, the two sentences 
are two ways of saying the same thing about potentiality. 
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in complete disregard of interference on the part of actuality. 
Even the death of the cat is disregarded as, in principle, a remov- 
able accident of interference, i.e., removable in the sense in which 
one cat may replace another in taking over the agency of a mouser. 

Let us observe that the shift in the meaning of the term ‘‘dis- 
position’’ is correlated with the shift in the meaning of the definite 
description, ‘‘the cat,’’ which can be exemplified by comparing the 
singular statement, ‘‘The cat that I own is just as intelligent as 
your dog,’’ with the general statement, about the feline species, 
that ‘‘The cat is just as intelligent as the dog.’’® In the case of S 
the difference between the singular and the general interpretations 
of ‘‘the cat’’ is not so easily recognizable, especially by an owner of 
a mouser, because the transition from one interpretation to another 
is not only likely to be gradual but also to be concealed by the 
employment of the same image of a particular cat as an illustration 
throughout the process. And the image, although only an illustra- 
tion, may be mistaken for the referent of the statement. The mis- 
take, innocuous as it may be for the interpretation in the singular, 
would interfere with the understanding of the shift of meaning 
which introduces the generality of a law along with the conception 
of power unrestricted by consideration of actuality. 

To explain the relation between the subjunctive conditional in 
the singular and the relevant general law—as exemplified by the 
relation between the statements ‘‘If my cat were in, mice would 
be out’? and ‘‘Cats catch mice’’—in terms of the relation between 
the singular and the general interpretations of the same conditional 
sentence in the subjunctive mood (such as the sentence ‘‘If the 
cat were in, the mice would be out’’), and, therefore, in terms of 
the relation between the restricted and the unrestricted conceptions 
of power, is to deliver a crusing blow to the uncompromising actual- 
ist. For the majority of our opponents concede that a singular 
subjunctive conditional does not mean the same thing as the com- 
parable indicative, or truth-functional, conditional. Nevertheless, 
in order to avoid the admission of power, they argue that the 
singular subjunctive conditional is translatable into a conjunction 
of indicative sentences, viz., into the conjunction of the comparable 
truth-functional conditional and the relevant law of nature. For 


®In order to justify the shift to the generalized or idealized meaning of 
‘disposition’? we may take advantage of alternative ontologies. On the one 
hand, there is the hypothesis that two particular agents may exercise literally 
one and the same disposition. On the other hand, we may prefer to admit the 
particularity of each agent’s disposition but treat it as a timeless particularity 
of a space-time region. If space-time is a homogeneous medium of events, the 
distinction between two such regions—apart from the difference of their as- 
sociation with transient manifestations of actuality—is theoretically negligible. 
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example, according to these actualists, ‘‘If my cat were in, mice 
would be out’’ is a kind of paraphrase of the conjunction ‘Cats 
catch mice and, accordingly, if my cat is in, mice are gone.’’ The 
present contention, that a law of nature such as ‘‘Cats catch mice’’ 
is a generalized statement of power, is advanced in order to make 
the argument of our opponents pointless. 

Admittedly, the issue whether a law of nature can be adequately 
formulated in the indicative mood has not been settled. I can only 
say that the reason for my preference for the subjunctive mood, and 
therefore for the belief that a law of nature is about a power, isa 
consideration of the factor of idealization. Generality follows if 
we grant that the statement of a law of nature is an idealized state- 
ment. On the other hand, to attempt to derive the function of an 
ideal from generality is to put the cart before the horse. For no 
law of nature is unconditionally general except through the ideali- 
zation—which I have called elsewhere the principle of isolability 
—that enables us to discount any negative instance, i.e., any ap- 
parent exception to the law, by reference to some interference, even 
if undetected, in the actual course of events.?° Hence, if we admit 
the function of an ideal to be an ultimate and indispensable feature 
of a law of nature, the formulation of the law in the subjunctive 
mood is in order. Since an ideal is not fully realized through an 
actual situation, the statement of an ideal requires a mode of speech 
which is adjustable to the changing conditions of actuality. As 
we already know, the subjunctive conditional is such a mode. 

For the evidence that idealization is not only ultimate, i.., 
not derivable from generality, but indispensable to a law of nature, 
we turn to the so-called ideal laws. Max Weber has called the 
sociologist’s attention to the function of ideal laws, as well as to their 
counterfactual status, in social sciences. But physics, and other 
natural sciences, likewise, have, in addition to other kinds, ideal 
laws. Newton’s first law, that a physical body continues, except for 
external interference, in its original state of rest or uniform recti- 
linear motion, is an example of an ideal law. No actual situation, 
not even within the experimental setting of the physicist’s labora- 
tory, can exemplify the law because interference in the form of 
friction, air resistance, and the like, is ineradicable. Nevertheless, 
the admission of the law is necessary for the sake of explanation 
and discovery. The physicist can explain the present state of a 
physical body only as a joint effect of mechanical causes and the 
latent disposition of the body to persevere, comformably to Newton's 
first law, in its original state. And the explanation in terms of 8 


10 Cf, A. Ushenko, ‘‘The Principles of Causality,’’ this Journat, Vol. L 
(February 12, 1953), pp. 85-101. 
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latent disposition has enabled the physicist to search for, and dis- 
cover, external interference that prevents the observable exemplifi- 
cation of the ideal law. Discovery, in its turn, leads, with the help 
of experimental equipment, to a reduction of interference in a 
sequence of successive approximations that narrows down the gap 
between the law and actuality. 

~ To emphasize the heuristic function of an ideal law at the ex- 
pense of the explanatory function—in an attempt to avoid explana- 
tion in terms of power or disposition—is to make an unintelligible 
mystery out of the systematic success of scientific discovery. If 
ontological support, on the part of power, is to be removed from 
the ideal law, what positive assurance is there for expecting the 
trend of successive approximations to the ideal to continue along 
with further reduction of interference? With no positive as- 
surance forthcoming the physicist has no reason for confidently 
applying the same ideal law to any untried or novel situation of 
actuality. 

Sometimes the ideal law is said to be a logical construction. 
But to call something a logical construction may be no more than 
a misleading jargon for saying that it is a pure fiction. Now I am 
prepared to admit the element of convention in any law of nature, 
but I protest against the identification of scientific laws with fiction : 
the identification is a reduction to absurdity. And if a logical 
construction need not be a fiction, what can its factual basis be? 
Suppose our opponents suggest that the factual basis is inductive. 
But even if induction could support other kinds of logical construc- 
tion, induction is not available in the case of the ideal law. Since, 
by definition, observable instances fail to exemplify an ideal law, 
the latter cannot be induced from them. The truth is that there 
is no plausible alternative—to the account in terms of dispositions 
and in the idiom of subjunctive conditionals—for the understand- 
ing of the function and status of ideal laws. Hence the actualist 
opposition is a failure. 


A. P. USHENKO 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Il materialismo storico in Federico Engels. [Nuova edizione.] 
RopotFo Monpoutro. Firenze: ‘‘La Nuova Italia’’ [1952]. 
xxiv, 408 pp. (Il Pensiero Storico, 36.) 2000 lire. 


Professor Mondolfo, although he is little known to English 
or American readers, enjoys the esteem of a broad Spanish- and 
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Italian-reading public for his many studies of ancient, Renais. 
sance, and modern thinkers as well as for theoretical works of 
his own. Since 1938, when Fascist racial laws forced his resigna. 
tion from the University of Bologna, he has taught in Argentina, 
he is now a professor at the National University, and Director of 
the Institute of Philosophy, in Tucuman. 

The volume under review is a reissue of a work that appeared 
originally in 1912. It is unchanged except for: (a) a few brief 
bibliographical references added in footnotes; (b) reprinted pref. 
aces to the French and Spanish editions of 1915 and 1940 anda 
brief new preface to this second Italian edition; (c) two appended 
reprints of journal articles dating from 1916 and 1933. The text 
itself does not take into account the important source materials 
published since 1912 (in particular, Engels’ Naturdialektik and 
much of his correspondence), or the major commentaries and cri- 
tiques of recent decades. Such flagrant neglect of relevant mate. 
rials limits the value of the present work and weakens the evidence 
which Mondolfo has assembled in support of three audacious nega- 
tive theses, urged in the face of what he regards as persistent mis- 
interpretation by both Marxists and non-Marxists (e.g., Lafargue, 
Plekhanov, Stammler). The theses are: (1) That Engels’ ‘‘his- 
torical materialism’’ does not rest upon, or entail, a philosophic 
materialism, but is based on an activistic ‘‘ philosophy of practice,” 
which places man ‘‘as a real and active subject at the center of 
every cognitive and practical process’’ (p. xviii). (2) That his- 
torical materialism is not an economic determinism, but admits a 
reciprocal interaction of ideological ‘‘superstructure’’ and economic 
‘“base.’?’ Human volition and action are effective causal factors 
in the historical process. (3) That historical materialism is not 
an amoral doctrine, but makes a place for, and assigns functions 
to, moral demands, aspirations, and ideals. 

As Mondolfo himself admits (p. xxii [Preface of 1951]), these 
theses, especially the second, are very close to the ‘‘Marxism”’ of 
Antonio Labriola (18438-1904). Indeed, Mondolfo’s book is little 
more than an extended documentary and dialectical buttressing of 
Labriola’s position. And the present reviewer remains uncon- 
vineed that either Labriola or Mondolfo has faithfully interpreted 
Engels’ ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘fundamental’’ intention. What Mondolfo 
has shown, presumably through inadvertence, is that Engels’ (and 
Marx’s) thought is pervaded by profound tensions and ambiva- 
lences. As Bernstein once noted, passages can be found in the 
works of Marx and Engels to support virtually any thesis. Both 
men combined several pairs of theoretically incompatible posi- 
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tions. Why they—or, indeed, other and better philosophers, such 
as Spinoza—did this is a question that cannot be explored here. 
But I would suggest that polemical, political, and strategic con- 
siderations were at least as importantly operative as sheer philo- 
sophic insensitivity or obtuseness. 

Mondolfo’s method of resolving the tensions, or reconciling the 
incompatibilities, which he finds in Engels’ thought is simple but 
—in a historian of ideas—not altogether praiseworthy: where 
Engels held incompatible positions p and gq, Mondolfo, who dis- 
likes p or its consequences, undertakes to show that Engels really 
meant to assert g, and paid only lip-service to p. I shall briefly 
examine this procedure as it applies to Mondolfo’s three main 
theses : 


(1) p and q, here, take the values ‘‘philosophic materialism”’ 
and (roughly) ‘‘Hegelian dialectic.’? One might concur, with 
qualifications, in Mondolfo’s denial that Marx was a philosophic 
materialist; but his attempt to establish the same thesis in the case 
of Engels is strained and sterile. Mondolfo offers both historical 
and theoretical ‘‘evidence’’: (a) Engels, he says, was critical of 
the French and German eighteenth and nineteenth century mate- 
rialists, and thus could not really have been a materialist himself, 
but only verbally so (cf. pp. 3-4). But Mondolfo fails to note that 
Engels’ chief objection to these writers was not that they were 
materialists, but rather that they were ‘‘non-dialectical,’’ or—in 
the Hegelian sense of the term, which Engels appropriated—‘‘ meta- 
physical’’ materialists. They failed, according to Engels, to ap- 
preciate the restless, dynamic, ‘‘contradictory,’’ self-cancelling and 
self-superseding character of ‘‘matter.’’ 

Mondolfo is forced to admit that Engels often calls himself a 
materialist and defends ‘‘seemingly’’ materialistic views; but the 
author is prepared to push his ‘‘real-verbal’’ distinction to almost 
any limit. For example, he asserts that where Engels says ‘‘brain’’ 
or ‘‘head’’ he really means ‘‘thought’’ or ‘‘consciousness’’ (p. 25). 
Unfortunately, Mondolfo fails to reveal the source of his privileged 
insight into Engels’ intentions. 

Mondolfo’s second historical ‘‘argument’’ rests on the principle 
of “innocence by association,’’ in the special form of ‘‘ vindication 
by intellectual inheritance.’’ Engels’ historical materialism, he 
asserts, is—like Feuerbach’s philosophy, of which it is an ‘‘out- 
growth’’—a ‘‘naturalism,’’ ‘‘empirical realism,’’ or ‘‘naturalistic 
(or experimental) realism of practice’ (pp. 28, 29, 53). In fact, 
Mondolfo noted (in 1912) what Sidney Hook later attempted to 
document with respect to Marx, that the ‘‘philosophy of action’? 
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of Marx and Engels was similar in many respects to contemporary 
pragmatism (p. 213). Since Feuerbach opposed philosophic ma. 
terialism as well as philosophic idealism, we may conclude—says 
Mondolfo—that Engels did too. Engels clung to the term ‘‘ma. 
terialism’’ simply for polemical purposes, to set his position off 
more sharply from the reigning idealism (p. 76) ! 

(b) Mondolfo’s theoretical evidence is not much more imprey. 
sive. Philosophic materialism (p), he says, is necessarily mecha. 
nistic. But Engels’ dialectical philosophy (q) is anti-mechanistic; 
indeed, it is a ‘‘teleological’’ or ‘‘finalistic dynamism’’ (pp. 49, 134, 
n. 1). Engels, of course, would repudiate any such characteriza. 
tion of his position; he was always a bitter critic of teleology and 
‘*finalism.’? But Mondolfo (with Hegel!) is substantially right in 
denying the compatibility of materialism and dialectic. He is 
wrong only in denying that Engels attempted to combine the in- 
compatible. It is interesting, historically, that some of the keen- 
est philosophic minds among the early Russian Marxists—eg, 
Bogdanov, Volski, Berdyaev—explicitly rejected either the mate- 
rialism or the dialectic, usually the former (and in some cases both), 
And in the early Soviet period (before 1929) Russian ‘‘ dialectical 
materialists’’ split into two sharply opposed groups: the ‘‘mecha- 
nistic materialists,’’ who emphasized the materialism and neglected 
the dialectic, and the ‘‘Menshevizing idealists,’’ who did: just the 
reverse. 

(2) Mondolfo’s second thesis involves the related incompatibles: 
economic determinism (p’) and a non-deterministic voluntarism of 
practice (q’). He defines the former as the assertion (a) that all 
‘‘superstructural’’ elements derive exclusively from the economic 
‘“base,’’ and (b) that these derivative ‘‘superstructural’’ elements 
never react upon the ‘‘base’’ (p. 324). Stated thus rigidly, eco- 
nomic determinism would find few defenders except for Engels 
himself (e.g., in the Anti-Diihring) and certain of the early Rus- 
sian ‘‘legal’’ Marxists. Mondolfo, of course, exploits to the full 
Engels’ famous ‘‘qualifying statements’’ (chiefly epistolary) of 
the 1890’s, which amount to a confession of polemical overstate 
ment, by both Marx and himself, in the earlier theoretical works. 
~ Mondolfo also cites the broad program of revolutionary propaganda 
and agitation undertaken by Marx and Engels, with its summons 
to purposive political action, as a tacit repudiation of economic 
determinism. Engels’ real position, according to Mondolfo, is 
that men create economic structures and relations, but also cul- 
tural forms, and that the latter react ‘‘in a vital dialectical unity” 
upon the former: causes are transformed into effects, and vice 
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versa. He insists only that, for Engels, economic factors always 
retain a ‘‘greater initiating function [originarietd] and greater 
power’’ (p. 299). However, he does not sharpen these rather 
vague expressions. 

But, on such a view, what becomes of the ‘‘objective economic 
laws’? of which Marx and Engels say so much? Mondolfo at- 
tempts to save them, and to mitigate Engels’ determinism, by in- 
troducing a distinction between (a) laws as descriptions of events 
which follow one another with ‘‘iron necessity’’ and (b) ‘‘laws of 
tendency,’’ which merely indicate the direction of ‘‘potential de- 
velopment’’ (‘‘sviluppo virtuale’) (pp. 190 f.). This distinction 
leads to a good deal of ‘‘dialectical’’ doubletalk to the effect that 
class solidarity, revolutionary action, and various superstructural 
factors (including propaganda and agitation) can alter the direc- 
tion of ‘‘potential development’’ and thus modify the operation 
of ‘‘objective economic laws.’’ More formally, there is, according 
to Mondolfo, a triadic dialectical (or ‘‘critical-practical’’) process, 
comprising: (a) objective economic conditions (thesis) ; (b) knowl- 
edge of these conditions as limitations to action (antithesis) ; (c) 
practical revolutionary activity (‘‘wmwalzende Prazis’’), issuing 
from ‘‘subjective need’’ (negation of the negation ; synthesis) (pp. 
199, 236). (b) represents the ‘‘critical,’’? (c) the ‘‘practical’’ 
phase of this ‘‘critical-practical’’ dialectic of historical action. 
Yet Mondolfo insists that, for Engels, this entire process is char- 
acterized by ‘‘iron necessity.’” And he goes on, much in the spirit 
of Plekhanov, to try to reconcile historical determinism with ap- 
peals to purposive, willed action, by interpreting this determinism 
as a denial of arbitrariness, but not an acceptance of ‘‘fatalism.’’ 
I cannot pursue the tangled strands of this argument here, but 
must content myself with reporting my considered conclusion that 
Mondolfo’s (like Plekhanov’s) distinctions cannot be made to stick, 
and that, in consequence, their attempted ‘‘mitigation’’ of histori- 
eal determinism fails. 

(3) Mondolfo’s attempt to show that historical materialism is 
not an amoral, but a deeply humanistic and libertarian doctrine, 
is vitiated by his failure to distinguish Engels’ (or Marx’s) theo- 
retical statements from his propagandistic exhortation. Both En- 
gels and Marx used the vocabulary of humanistic, and even Kantian, 
ethics for propagandistic purposes (especially in political plat- 
forms!) ; but their characteristic theory of morality as a purely 
class phenomenon: is incompatible with their propaganda. Which 
did Engels really mean? Doubtless, he meant both—in different 
contexts and for different purposes. But here, again, Mondolfo 
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dislikes p” (theory of the class-nature of all morality) and likes 
q” (universalistic and humanistic values) ; and he insists that En. 
gels really meant the latter. Mondolfo admits, with Labriola, that 
both Marx and Engels were interested in ethical theory only ingo. 
far as it served as a critique or justification of practice (p. 354, 
n. 2). But he refuses to take seriously such plain declarations as 
the following (in Die deutsche Ideologie, written by Marx and 
Engels jointly): ‘‘. . . Communists do not preach morality. . . , 
They make no moral demands upon men .. .”’ (Gesamtausgabe, 
I, 5, 228). Engels’ theoretical position, I would argue, is that 
historical materialism is a purely scientific and deterministic ex- 
planation of social and individual behavior, that it makes no value 
judgments and sets up no moral norms or ideals. I agree with 
Mondolfo when he says that in fact Marx and Engels found the 
capitalist system of the nineteenth century not only economically 
unsound, but deeply ‘‘immoral and unjust’’; that the theory of 
surplus value, the critique of reification (Verdinglichung), of alien- 
ation and self-alienation (Entfremdung and Selbstentfremdung), 
presuppose certain supra-class, indeed, humanistic and universal- 
istic values. I take issue only with Mondolfo’s further assertion 
that the theory of historical materialism offers a ground or support 
for such values. 

I must forego detailed criticism of Mondolfo’s highly contro- 
versial discussion of the place of moral values, norms, and ideals 
in Engels’ historical materialism. I shall mention only one of the 
numerous confusions in Engels which Mondolfo repeats and fur- 
ther confounds. Engels, after asserting the classical Spinozistic- 
Hegelian doctrine of freedom as ‘‘ perceived necessity’’ or ‘‘knowl- 
edge of necessity,’’ adds that, in the future classless society, men, 
for the first time, will act in conformity with ‘‘recognized laws of 
nature’’ (‘‘den erkannten Naturgesetzen’’) (Anti-Dihring, p. 113). 
But if these are descriptive, rather than prescriptive laws (which 
seems to be the only reasonable interpretation), how, or in what 
sense, could anyone—in or out of classless society—fail to ‘‘con- 
form’’ to them? Apparently, the ‘‘freedom’’ which Engels here 
intends is ‘‘adequate knowledge’’ of socio-economic (as opposed to 
physico-chemical, physiological, biological) laws: the ‘‘reign of 
necessity’’ results from ignorance of the true, i.e., Marxian, laws 
of historical development. The ‘‘reign of freedom’’ results from 
general knowledge of these laws, followed by appropriate action. 
But this is not a contrast between ‘‘violation’’ and ‘‘non-violation”’; 
rather, it is the difference between (necessarily unsuccessful) at- 
tempts to violate or ignore given laws and conscious subordination 
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to and use of these laws. In any case, ‘‘freedom’’ in this sense is 
something very different from the ‘‘free development of each’’ as 
a ‘condition for the free development of all’’ (p. xx), although 
Mondolfo, following Engels, fuses and confuses the two. 

Nevertheless, despite its shaky conclusions, this book offers much 
of value. It is carefully organized and exhaustively annotated. 
Mondolfo makes extensive and, in general, judicious use of rele- 
vant materials in Hegel, Feuerbach, and Marx, as well as Engels; 
and he demonstrates an intimate acquaintance with the works of 
such early continuers, commentators, and critics of Marx and En- 
gels as Kautsky, Sorel, Croce, Gentile, and Arturo and Antonio 
Labriola. Mondolfo also shows in painstaking detail the differences, 
both in development and in final statement, between the views of 
Marx and Engels, and thus provides a useful antidote to the com- 
mon practice (especially widespread among Leninist-Stalinists) 
of hyphenating ‘‘ Marx-Engels’’ into a single corporate or collective 
authority. 

Misprints appear on pp. 3 (n. 1), 81 (n. 3), 86 (n. 2), 118 (n. 
2), 128, 177 (n. 2), 198 (n. 1 and 2), 209, 220 (n. 1), 252, 281. 
Lines are repeated on pp. 157 and 298, and at least one line is 
omitted on p. 157. 

Grorce L. Kune 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Verso un naturalismo critico; riflession sulla recente filosofia ameri- 
cana. Patrick RoMANELL. Prefazione di Nicola Abbagnano. 
Torino: Taylor, 1953. 81 pp. (Collezione di Filosofia, No. 11.) 
Lire 600. 


During the year 1952-53 Professor Patrick Romanell of the 
University of Texas at Galveston, while serving as Fulbright Pro- 
fessor at the University of Turin, made himself missionary im 
partibus infidelium for American philosophic naturalism.. The 
four lectures here printed—which Abbagnano rightly calls ‘‘limpidi 
¢ stringati saggi’’—were given in various Italian cities, and are 
presented as ‘‘a promising dialogue between American naturalism 
and Italian existentialism.’’ Mr. Romanell is announced as ‘‘ pupil 
of William Pepperell Montague, belonging to the neo-naturalistic 
movement initiated by George Santayana, which counts among its 
greatest representatives Frederick Woodbridge, Morris R. Cohen, 
and John Dewey.’’ Of these, Abbagnano says, only Santayana 
and Dewey are as yet known to the Italian public. 

Mr. Romanell is a worthy representative, and, to judge by the 
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interesting preface of Abbagnano, the well-known philosopher and 
historian of philosophy, a most persuasive one. His first lecture, 
‘*The New Naturalism in America,’’ is about the most lucid and 
balanced brief statement of that position that has yet been made, 
As is natural for a pupil of Montague, he shares the realism of his 
teacher, and of Cohen and Woodbridge, and also the strong em- 
phasis of the first two on ‘‘the realm of possibility’’ as the proper 
domain of metaphysics. Abbagnano underlines all that sets off this 
naturalism from the older mechanism and materialism, and follows 
Romanell in emphasizing the ‘‘continuity’’ rather than the ‘‘iden- 
tity’? of method between the natural sciences and philosophy. 
Calling himself an ‘‘esistenzialista positivo,’’ he welcomes Ro- 
manell’s contrast of the epic attitude of American thought with the 
tragic attitude of Italian existentialism, and hopes that both 
philosophies may fertilize each other toward an eventual joining. 
For his part, Mr. Romanell, emphasizing naturalism’s opposition 
to reductionism, its doctrine of levels in nature, and Cohen’s prin- 
ciple of polarity, tries to effect an understanding by calling it a 
‘‘naturalismo dialettico.’’ 

In his defense of metaphysics against the positivists and the 
more methodological naturalists, whom he sharply criticizes, Mr. 
Romanell states, 


My thesis is that metaphysics is a method of attacking problems which is con- 
tinuous with scientific method and which completes its cognitive efforts. ... 
Metaphysics is an obstinate attempt to understand the ways of being of things 
as a whole, while science seeks to explain them as parts. 


He goes on to try to develop a logic of possibility and of the scien- 
tific use of the imagination, in vigorous criticism of the present-day 
‘*fear of metaphysics.’’ He is least sympathetic to Dewey, and in 
the last chapter criticizes Dewey’s attempt to introduce scientific 
method into ethics. He draws on the old Kantian clichés about the 
gulf between what is and what ought to be, instead of building a 
bridge to his Italian audience by emphasizing the similarity be- 
tween Dewey’s enterprise and the position of the Greeks and the 
Hegelians, that the same reflective method can criticize both facts 
and values. 

All in all, however, this volume of Mr. Romanell’s is one of the 
most successful attempts to interpret the philosophies of two 
different cultures to each other. He has gained his great skill 
through long experience in doing the same service for North 
American and Spanish American philosophy. 

J. H. R., JR. 
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Reason and Nature; an Essay on the Meaning of Scientific Method. 
Revised Edition. Morris R. CoHEn. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1953. xxiv, 470 pp. $6.00. 


The Life of Reason; or, The Phases of Human Progress. GroRGE 
SantayaANa. QOne-Volume Edition, Revised by the Author in 
Collaboration with Daniel Cory. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1954. viii, 504 pp. $6.50. 


Two major classics of American philosophy have been recently 
republished, posthumously, but with revisions by the distinguished 
authors themselves. 

Felix Cohen, who prepared the version of Reason and Nature 

for the press just before his final illness, states in the brief 
Foreword : 
The first edition of this work had scarcely appeared in print when its author 
began to annotate his copy with detailed revisions. . . . Morris R. Cohen found 
#0 many points where revision appeared necessary that he declined, for many 
years, to authorize a reprinting of the original volume. . . . While not all of 
the hoped for revisions were ever fully worked out, this second edition does 
include all the detailed corrections which the author incorporated in his own 
copy of the volume during sixteen years. 


But the facts seem to point to a different story. A careful 
collation of the revised edition with the original version of 1931 
reveals that six lines have been changed: in three cases misspellings 
have been corrected, in one the initials of N. S. Chamberlain have 
been added, in another ‘‘Copernicus’’ has been substituted for 
“Harvey,’’ and in a final one, ‘‘Chinaman”’ has been replaced by 
“Chinese’’ (pages 3, 5, 221, 271, 369, and 455). The pagination 
and lineage are unaltered. Even with this ‘‘polarity’’ between 
the Foreword and the Pickwickian ‘‘revision,’’ however, it is in- 
deed gratifying to have this noble volume available once more. 

The revision of The Life of Reason has been much more serious; 
in this case it is the utility of sacrificing so much of Santayana’s 
writing that is dubious and highly questionable. The revision was 
undertaken by Santayana in 1951, at the instigation of his pub- 
lisher, to ‘‘make the work more congenial to the mind (and purse) 
of the young student.’’ In consequence, this volume sells for 
$6.50—just about the original price of the five-volume edition— 
$6.25. But this economic gain has been bought at a considerable 
philosophical price. Mr. Cory reports that Santayana told him: 

It must not only be abridged, but revised as well. Take that word 
“‘mechanical,’? for example, that I use so frequently in these books. It sug- 
gests that I believe the world is composed of a lot of little wheels and springs 


like an enormous Swiss watch. I may be a materialist, but I hope I am not 
48 naive as all that. 
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Santayana went to work with a large red crayon to indicate 
excisions. Cory states: 


In due course, Santayana’s own work on The Life of Reason was finished, 
He had pruned the five volumes carefully, and the faithful red crayon was in 
action until the last chapter of Reason in Science. A sustained effort was made 
to dispel those early mists of idealism from the realistic body of his philosophy, 
and to make clear to the reader that our idea of a natural world can never be 
that world itself. Science might reveal the mathematical skeleton of things, 
but the bulk of human experience is incorrigibly poetical, and only remotely 
representative of its actual conditions. 


It gave Santayana a great deal of satisfaction to feel that he had lived 
to complete his last task. 


‘*What I have yearned for all my life,’’ he told me, ‘‘is not so much 
cosmic unity—like Whitehead, but simply ‘completion.’ If I see a circle half. 
drawn, I yearn to complete it.’’ 


Cory adds, ‘‘There were plentiful revisions of text in the 
spacious margins, and even new footnotes scrawled on the bottom 
of some pages.”’ 

Again, the facts seem rather different. Actually, there is little 
discoverable ‘‘revision’’ outside the cramping abridgment. The 
original edition in five volumes contained approximately 296,000 
words; the abridgment has 195,000. Thus about a third of 
Santayana’s text is here missing. Reason in Common Sense has 
been cut in half, from 66,000 words to 33,000. Reason im Science 
has been reduced from 72,000 words to 43,000, about three-fifths of 
its former length. On the other hand, Reason im Religion has been 
curtailed by only one fifth, from 62,000 words to 48,000. 

As to the character of this pruning: the characteristic and un- 
forgettable marginal headings have all disappeared. Reason in 
Common Sense has lost the Introduction, Chapter 4, ‘‘On Some 
Critics of this Discovery,’’ and Chapter 9, ‘‘How Thought is 
Practical.’’ Reason im Religion has sacrificed Chapter 15, the Con- 
clusion. Reason in Science has given up Chapter 4, ‘‘ Hesitations 
in Method.’’ But most of the cuts are made within the old frame- 
work of chapters. To illustrate: Reason in Science, Chapter 1, 
has lost (in the old pagination) pages 4-10, 11-14, 16-20, 24, 25- 
27, out of a total of 36 pages. Chapter 2 has lost pages 42, 47-49, 
51-52, 56-57, 68. Chapter 3 omits pages 76-77, 79, 80-94. 

There are in fact just four new footnotes. In Reason and Re- 
ligion, to page 17, line 1 (in the discussion of Hume’s denial of 
necessity between cause and effect), there is added, ‘‘They form @ 
dramatic event, single and acceptable to the spirit.’’ To page 52, 
line 3 (the pedants who ‘‘materialise everything ideal’’) is ap- 
pended: ‘‘Or idealise everything material.’’ In Reason in Art, 
page 91, last line (‘‘Instead of fillets, a modern age might assign 
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[poets] @ coterie of flattering dames, and instead of banishment, 
starvation’’) there is added: ‘‘In America they now become pro- 
fessors of English in the Colleges.’’ 

A fairly wide sampling reveals only one verbal change, other 
than those made necessary to insure continuity: Reason in Science, 
page 76, lines 25-28, ‘‘A cosmos does not mean a disorder with 
which somebody happens to be well pleased; it means a necessity 
from which everyone must draw his happiness’’—‘‘necessity’’ in 
this passage has been changed to ‘‘regularity.’’ No change of 
wording has been discovered, after careful examination, in the 
most dubious volume of the series, Reason in Common Sense. 

Mr. Cory, with his usual self-effacing modesty, has apparently 
carried out Santayana’s instructions, making no independent re- 
visions of his own. The only worth-while change in this mutilating 
“revision’’ is the provision of a 14-page index. 

J. H. R., Jr. 


Rousseau. Political Writings. Containing The Social Contract, 
Considerations on the Government of Poland, and Part I of the 
Constitutional Project for Corsica. Translated and Edited by 
Frederick Watkins. [Edinburgh, New York:] Nelson, 1953. 
xlii, 330 pp. (The Nelson Philosophical Texts, Edited by Ray- 
mond Klibansky.) 10s. 6d. 


Prato. - Socratic Dialogues. Containing the Euthyphro, the Apol- 
ogy, the Crito, the Phaedo and the Gorgias. Translated and 
Edited by W. D. Woodhead, with Introduction by G. C. Field. 
[Edinburgh, New York:] Nelson, 1953. xxxii, 308 pp. (The 
Nelson Philosophical Texts.) 10s. 6d. 


The first of these two texts is useful because it makes accessible 
in English the two writings in which Rousseau himself attempted 
to apply his political principles to the solution of concrete political 
problems, and was forced to deal with the practical implications 
of his political theory. The Considerations on the Government of 
Poland were completed in 1772, one of the last of Rousseau’s writ- 
ings, and represent his final position. There is an excellent 34- 
page introduction. 

The volume of Socratic dialogues,though well translated into 
plain English, has no particular reason for being. The 22-page 
Introduction by G. C. Field starts out with this gem: ‘‘Nonetheless, 
the dramatic element is present [in Plato’s dialogues], and allow- 
ance has often to be made for it in our interpretation’’—a pro- 
nhouncement that surely belongs in the department of understate- 


_. J. H. R., dr. 
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CURRENT JOURNALS 


Sruprum GENERALE. Especially: Jg. 6, Heft 11, Dez. 1953, 4 
Kratzer: Physik und Mathematik. A. Magnus: Mathematik und 
ihre Anwendung in der Chemie. W. Ludwig: Probleme und 
Aufgaben der Biomathematik. B. de Rudder: Mathematik in 
der Medizin. P. R. Hofstaetter: Psychologie und Mathematik, 
L. v. Mises: Bemerkungen iiber die mathematische Behandlung 
nationalékonomischer Probleme. H. Kneser: Soziologie und 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft in heutiger mathematischer Behand. 
lung.—Jg. 7, Heft 1, Jan. 1954. B. Klatt: Gedanken mr 
Zoologie als einer theoretischen Wissenschaft. W. Wieser: Die 
Biologie in den letzten fiinfzig Jahren. Fr. Alverdes: Die 
Theorie der psycho-physischen Aquivalenz. B. Haccius: Der 
Verwandtschaftsbegriff in der Biosystematik. H. Heimann: 
Karl Ernst von Baer und die teleologische Betrachtungsweise in 
der Naturwissenschaft. H. Forster: Allgemeine biologische 
Gesetzlichkeiten im Vergleich zu physikalischen Gesetzen. P. 
Leyhausen: Die Entdeckung der relativen Koordination. Ein 
Beitrag zur Annaherung von Physiologie und Psychologie. 
J.v. Kempski: Handlung, Maxime und Situation. Zur logischen 
Analyse der mathematischen Wirtschaftstheorie—Jg. 7, Heft 
2, Feb. 1954. K. Reidemeister: Positivismus und Existenzphi- 
losophie. V. Kraft: Der Positivismus. G. Knaus: Positivismus 
und Metaphysik. H. Herrfahrdt: Der Positivismus in der 
Rechtswissenschaft. EH. Neuy: Der Positivismus in der Rechts- 
philosophie der Gegenwart. H. Looff: Diskussionsbeitrag m 
dem Aufsatz ‘‘Die Symbolik als philosophisches Problem und 
philosophische Aufgabe’’ von M. Theil. M. Thiel: Was kann 
Philosophie heute leisten und was darf man von ihr erwarten! 
W. Grébner: Uber die gegenwirtige Krise unserer Kultur. 

THeEorIA. A SWEDISH JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Vol. XVII (1951). Especially: C. D. Broad: Locke’s Doctrine 
of Substantial Identity & Diversity. Martin Fries: Zur In 
terpretation einiger Gedanken in der Philosophie Hagerstréms. 
Soren Halldén: What is a Word? Ingemar Hedenius: A Note 
to Plato’s Republic X, 596 e-d. Rolf Lagerborg: L’Ethical 
Relativity de Westermarck. Andries H. D. MacLeod: Implika- 
tion und Konsequenz nach Gunnar Oxenstierna. Konrad Mare- 
Wogau: Kants Lehre vom analytischen Urteil. Harald Mor: 
Wille und Zeit in Schopenhauers Philosophie. Manfred Moritz: 
Uber den Satz ‘‘die Handlung H ist Pflicht.’’ Ake Petzill: 
Man and Society. Bertil Pfannenstill: A Critical Analysis of 
Operational Definitions. Hans Regnéll: On Negation and Nega 
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tive Facts. Ivar Segelberg: The Intentionality of Gladness. 
Anders Wedberg: Some Problems in the Logical Analysis of 
Legal Science.—Vol. XVIII (1952), Part 1-2. Séren Halldén: 
Kants Kritik des ontologischen Gottesbeweises. Holger Johan- 
sen: Die Russellsche Theorie der definiten Deskriptionen vom 
Standpunkt der Sprachwissenschaft aus betrachtet. Erik Got- 
lind: Some Remarks on Halldén’s Paper ‘‘What is a Word?’’ 
Albert Menne: Zu den triadischen bivalenten Aussagefunktoren. 
Peter Zinkernagel: Revaluation of J. S. Mill’s Ethical Proof.— 
Vol. XVIII (1952), Part 3. Enrico Altavilla: Valeur et limites 
d’une théorie monogénésique du crime fondée sur les troubles 
affectifs. Gdsta Carlsson: Sampling, Probability and Causal 
Inference. Nathan Rotenstreich: Cassirer’s Philosophy of Sym- 
bolic Forms and the Problem of History. A. N. Prior: Modal- 
ity de dicto and Modality de re—vVol. XIX (1953), Part 1-2. 
A. J. Ayer: One’s Knowledge of Other Minds. Alf Nyman: 
Induction et intuition. Olof Kinberg: Réflexions critiques sur 
la prévention soi-disant générale—Vol. XIX (1953), Part 3. 
Robert Blanché: Sur l’opposition des concepts. Manfred Moritz: 
Verpflichtung und Freiheit. Uber den Satz ‘‘sollen impliziert 
kénnen.’? Johnny Christensen: A Note concerning the Schol- 
astic Background of Leibniz’s Philosophy. Erik Gétlind: Note 
on a Formula in My ‘‘Bertrand Russell’s Theories of Causa- 
tion.’’ D. P. Henry: St. Anselm on the Varieties of ‘Doing.’ ’’ 
Veli Valpola: Elementare Untersuchungen der Antinomien von 
Russell, Grelling-Nelson und Eubulides. 

Tae THomist. Vol. XVI, No. 1, Jan. 1953. David L. Greenstock: 
Exemplar Causality and the Supernatural Order. P. DeLetter: 
Venial Sin and Its Final Goal. Charles N. R. McCoy: Note on 
the Problem of the Origin of Political Authority. Anton-Her- 
mann Chroust: The Philosophy of Law of the Epicureans.— 
Vol. XVI, No. 2, April 1953. Oswin Magrath: St. Thomas’ 
Theory of Original Sin. William A. Gerhard: Natural Science 
and the Imagination. Anton-Hermann Chroust: The Phi- 
losophy of Law of the Epicureans.—Vol. XVI, No. 3, July 1953. 
Dom Gregory Stevens: The Disinterested Love of God. Mother 
M. C. Wheeler: Actual Grace According to St. Thomas. Wil- 
lam R. O’Connor: Natural Appetite—Vol. XVI, No. 4, Oct. 
1953. David A. Dillon and John A. Oesterle: Moral Philosophy 
in the Catholic College. Maz. Charlesworth: The Meaning of 
Existentialism. Dom Gregory Stevens: The Disinterested Love 
of God (cont.). Thomas V. Flynn: The Cogitative Power.— 
Vol. XVII, No. 1, Jan. 1954. Thomas U. Mullaney: The In- 
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carnation: de la Taille vs. Thomistic Tradition. William H. 
Kane: Abstraction and the Distinction of the Sciences. Rose. 
mary Zita Lauer: St. Albert and the Theory of Abstraction, 
Thomas Greenwood: Aristotle on Mathematical Constructibility, 
—Vol. XVII, No. 2, April 1954. Luigi Ciappi: The Presence, 
Mission, and Indwelling of the Divine Persons in the Just. 
Gavin Ardley: The Physics of Local Motion. Sister Ritamary 
Bradley: Naming God in St. Augustine’s Confessions. Anton- 
Hermann Chroust: The Meaning of Philosophy in the Hellen. 
istic-Roman World. 

THovucHT. ForDHAM UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. Especially: Vol. 
XVIII, No. 109, Summer 1953. Robert C. Pollock: Luigi 
Sturzo: An Anthology of His Writings. George H. Tavard: 
The Unconditional Concern: The Theology of Paul Tillich— 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 110, Autumn 1953. Robert F. Harvanek: 
The Unity of Metaphysics—Vol. XXVIII, No. 111, Winter 
1953-1954. James Collins: The Problem of a Philosophia 
Perennis.—Vol. XXIX, No. 112, Spring 1954. Ferdinand A. 
Hermens: Politics and Ethics. 

TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE. 14° Jaarg., N* 3, Sept. 1952. JZ. 
Schillebeeckx: Het niet-begrippelijk kenmoment in onze Gods- 
kennis volgens S. Thomas. G. Scheltens: Het probleem van 
de metaphysiche causaliteit in de neo-scholastische philosophie. 
C. Vansteenkiste: Procli Elementatio Theologica translata a 
Guilelmo de Moerbeke. Notae de methodo translationis— 14° 
Jaarg., N™ 4, Dec. 1952. L. Dupré: Naar de oorsprong van 
Hegels staatsbegrip. Erwin Strausz: The Sigh. An Introduc- 
tion to a Theory of Expression.—15° Jaarg., N* 1, Maart 1953. 
R. J .Kortmulder. Ieder begrip put zijn totale inhoud uit 
aanschouwing. Theodor Ballauff: Vom Ursprung. Interpreta- 
tionen zu Thales’ und Anaximanders Philosophie. A. Kockel- 
mans: De betekenis van de term ‘‘ Materia intelligibilis’’ in de 
werken van St. Thomas.—15° Jaarg., N* 2, Juni 1953. K. L. 
Bellon: Onder welke voorwaarden is de wetenschap der geschie- 
denis mogelijk. J. H. M. M. Loenen: De ontwikkeling van 
Plato’s teleologische natuurbeschouwing. G. Verbeke: De ont- 
wikkeling van het menselijk kennen volgens de H. Augustinus. 
J. Plat: De harmonie tussen de menselijke geest en de wereld 
bij Immanuel Kant. £. Gilson: Cajétan et 1’existence. 








